“ These were more noble than those of Thdstalonine, in that they received the Worn, pee 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things wete so.”— 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. 1 Tass. y, 21. 
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THE TELESCOPE. caying, and sinking building”-——“ Formerly 
they were able, by their spiritual armotiry’, 
In the 32d No. ofa paper, published in || to suppress every anti-christian spirit that 
Wew York city, called the “Telescope,” is a || arose.” 
piece headed “Conduct of the Quakers,” || We spare the editor from comment—i:< 
in which a transaction that took place at a || is sufliciently severe on himself, without any 
meeting in Hester street, New York, is} aid from us; nor should we have deigned 
grossly misrepresented. The facts of the |/ to notice him, in this cage, had he been a 
ease, as Obtained by us through a corres- |) little more modest in his professions—“ We 
pondent, are simply as follows:—A person are bound,” says he, “by truth and justice, 
of very indifferent character, and habitu- (| to redeem the pledge given in our prospee- 
ated to intemperance, and who has frequent- || ¢us, viz. to find out the various evils which 
ly disturbed the religious meetings of the || obstruct the progress of_true piety”! His 
‘Society, entered the said meeting about || patrons will, no doubt, perceive that a glar- 
three quarters of an hour after the congre- || ing departure from “truth and justice,” au- 
gation had collected, and taking his stand || gurs unfavourably, and exhibits but an 
immediatcly before the gallery, addressed || awkward attempt to “redeem” so high a 
the company in very abusive language.— || “ pledge.” 
After speaking thus “a considerable time,” |! -y,, : | it ipsum 
he was calmly and repeatedly requested to 
A perfect and entire resignation to all 


sit down, but he refused. Two persons of || ,, 
the meeting, then left their seats, and con- of te the 
ducted him, out of the house, not without |} On occasions—is,. We De 
oii e on his part, and when near the to be met with in the example furnished 
door, he cried out as though he feared some by the: Fast 
“4 P be taken as approaching as near to perfec- 
personal injury, whilst none could have been jj sitive. 
tained: tion, amongst the primitive iples and 
_christians, in all respects, as any other char- 
acter recorded. Yet Paul availed himself 
of the Roman law, to escape bodily inflic- 
tion—sought the protection of the “chief 
captain,” through his sister’s son, and refu- 
: sed not to be escorted by a military force, 
“Now admitting the man to be wicked, || «yp to Felix the Governour:” and, fearing 
how inhuman, unmerciful, and unscriptural, |} the intolerance of the priests, threw himself 
to treat him thus; to cast him out of their |} on the mercy of this heathen—“no man may 


After giving a history of this affair, which 
has, in itself all the air of a glaring exaggera- 
tion, the sympathising editor proceeds to 
make his comments. We extract the fol- 
lowing, as an example of his manner: 


synagogue for declaring the truth”—“ But |{ deliver me unto them. J appeal unto Casar.” 


they have become so blind and corrupt, that || Thus Paul did not trust to his “spiritual ar- 
they are under the necessity of violating || moury” alone, “to suppress every anti-chris- 

Geir first, and great fundamental doctrine, || tian spirit that arose.” . 
viz. passive obedience and non-resistance, and |} During the hot and cruel persecution 
to resort to the weapons of the devil, in order |} carried on against the early Quakers, it does 
“to support and uphold their tottering, de- that they ever availed themselves 
Fok J.— Ne. 2A 
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themselves of such pests. A “spiritual ar- 


be 


of the civil law on account of individual as-| 
sault or injury, even where it*was open for; 


them: but, in a collective capacity, they cea- | 
sed not to apply for a ee 
ances to the powers that were.’ 

In their times and places of worship, they 
have always’ been* subjected ‘to occasional 


intrusion and outtage, from wicked Or-dis. |. 


orderly persons, ‘similar to that which cc- 
cutred in New-York: but they have never. 

curried their principles of non-resistancé so 
far, as not to resort to the like means to rid 


moury,” such as: the New-York editor de- 
scribes, has never yet been vouchsafed to. 
the militant church, in any age of the world. 
Such an “armoury” appertains only to the 
church triumphant. Yet we believe it to 
be obligatory on the church militant, to 


1 


“ press forward”’ in following the example 
of its holy Head, and to rest not until it shall 
have arrived to that state of perfection, 
wherein it will be able to subdue it with | 
perfect resignation to whatever suffering | 
anti-christ may be permitted to inflict, and ° 
at-all times, and on all occasions, to obey 
the high injunction—* Resist not evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” 


| 
SLAVERY. 
From the Genius of Universul Emancipation. 
“The following story is going the reunds 
of the newspapers. | 

. **A Quaker being on the passage to New 
‘York in the steam boat with John Randolph, 
took occasion to form an acquaintance with 
him. “I understand, (says he) thou art | 
John Randolph.” Yes, sir,’ he replied. 
“*T have, heard many things concerning | 
thee, and have a high esteem forthy char- | 
dcter, save in one particular.” ‘* And what | 
i that?” “ While thou art a valiant defend- 
ér of the rights of freemen, I am told thou | 
dost retain thy fellow men in bondage. » | 
““Your charge is true,” said Mr. Randolph, 
“but what shall be done?” “Thou must 
setthemfree.” ‘* Well, I will make a pro- 
position to you. I have an hundred. slaves— 
i wish them to be happy. Now, if you will 
take them off my hands, and bind yourself 
to pay me then worth, offly in case you do 


not place them im so good circumstances as 
itheymew arc; they shalbbe yours.” The 
Quaker did not expect this—he hesitated. 
Mr. Randolph then offered to give him ten 
days to consider upon the subject. Aftera 
brief season, however, the Quaker declined 
the proposal.” 

“Now, if John Randolph is sincere in his 
dosire for the happiness of his slaves, and 
| willing to part with them, upon the terms 
| which he thus proposes, he shall have an 
opportunity to-carry his benevolent wishes 
into effect. If he will forward propositions 


| tothe editor of this paper, similar to these 


which he made to the Quaker, in the steam 
boat, and give evidence of his disposition to 
enter into an agreement by which he, him- 
self, may be bound for the complete fulfil- 
ment of it, on his part, a person shall be 
named to him, who will not ‘decline the 
proposal.’—What sayest thou, Friend Ran 


|| dolph”” 


Horrible! —The Grand Jury of Hancock 
County, Georgia, have. presented Robert 
Flournoy, Sen’r, and Robert Flournoy, Jun. 
large slave holders in that county, for cru- 
elty and oppression to. their slaves. The 
following is an extract from the presentment 


| of the Grand Jury: 


‘* “Robert Flournoy, jun. did, on the first 


: day of January, in the year of our Lord 


eighteen hundred and twenty-four, and 
from that day till the twelfth day of Octo- 
ber in the same year, at their plantation, cru- 
elly misuse seven slaves to wit: Scipio, Ncl- 
ly, Joshua, Mahala, Grace, Sally and Dolly, 
slaves of the said Robert Flournoy, Senr. 
and Robert Flournoy, Jun. by cruelly beat- 
ing, by withholding necessary foed for the 
sustenance of said slaves, and which slaves 
have been under the principal care and di- 
rection of Robert Flournoy, Jun. and by re- 


| quiring greater Jabour from said slaves than 


they were able to perform, and by not af- 
fording proper clothing, whereby the health 
of said slaves became so injured and im- 
paired that the above named slaves have all 
died between the dates above mentioned; 
and one of them to wit: Dolly, on the 12th 
day of October, the year aforesaid; and that 
the slaves so dying have been denied the 
usual rites of sepulture. In addition to al? 
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these actsof cruelty and barbarity, they have 
denied said slaves the opportunity of recov- 
ery, by not employing proper medical aid, 
administered by the skill of a physician.” 


Barbarity.—Secveral wecks ago, two gen- 
flemen, (we doubt the validity of their claim 
to the appeliation,) residing ina neighbor- 
ing county, came to this borough and appre- 
Rended a person whom one of them claimed 
to be his slave, and who he alleged had ab- 
sconded from his service. When ready to 
return to their homes, they lashed one of 
the arms of the poor negro to a shaft of their 
gig with a cord. Having thus secured him, 
the brutes in the vehicle whipped the deast 
that drew it into a full trot; and in this 
“lordly style” they proceeded on their jour- 
ney, compelling the wretched creature to 
Keep pace with the fleetness of their horse! 

York. Recorder. . 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


EOR THE BERBAN. 
FHE TRINITY. 
(€ontinued from p. 327.) 


** No external evidence may establish the 
belief of a contradiction.” 


When the heathen philosopher Simon- 
ides was asked by Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
who God was, the sage requested a day to 
prepare his answer; and on the same ques- 
tion being repeated, at the expiration of 
the time, he asked for two days; and at the 
end of that period, for four; and thus con- 
tinuing to double the time at every recur- 
rence of the question, the admiring mon- 


arch demanded a reason for his conduct. | 


Because, replied he, the longer I consid- 

er the question, the more obscure and difi- 
cult I find it.” If. theologians had thus ap- 
preciated ¢/eir natural powers, when brought 
to bear upon the same subject, with equal 
modesty and correctness, much persecu- 
tion and blood had been saved the Christian 
world. 


my Iast stated a few of the inconsist- 


— 


_ will be seen in the sequel. 


encies and absurdities of several writers on 
the “ eternal generation of the Son”? On 
this subject, bishop Horsely has exhibited 
more caution than some others; and he 
pronounces as “highly.presumptuous’’* to 
** attempt to explain, or to speculate on a 
subject. which holy writ has left ‘‘ unde- 
termined;’’ thus casting a severe censure on 
his trinitarian brethren; forthese polemics do 
not even spare one another, being, asI have 
shown, as much at points among themselves, 
as with their opponents. But the above 
writer fairly earns this reproof himself, as 

The learned bishop tells us that the Pla- 
tonic fathers defined generation to mean 


the ‘first exertion’? of the Father’s facul- 


ties “on external things” “this,” says he, 
“‘was the exertion in which the Sen came 
forth. Before this, he energized only with- 
in himself.”—In this language the bishop 
perceives no ‘* impropriety.” But can any 
one elicit any sense or meaning from the 
expression, “he energized within himself.”? 
A Being who is ** every where present, and 
in whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing,” energizing within himself, and con- 
sequently without himself!!! 

“I hold,” says the bishop, “ with the 
Platonists, that the Father’s faculties are 
not exerted on external things, otherwise 
than through the Son and Holy Ghost, these 
two persons being, as it were, the two fac- 
ulties,.in which alone the divine nature is 
active on created things.” Here then the 
two persons are changed into faculties, at 


} one time energizing within the Father; and 


at another time without Him! In order to 
illustrate this, I will suppose the bishop to 
be a kind of inferior trinity, in which the 
bishop, in propria persona, is the first per- 
son, and his reason the second person, or 
“faculty.”” Now, when the bishop tells us 
that. “to be right by accident, will rarely 
happen to any man, in any subject, because 
in all subjects, truth is single and error infi- 
nite,” his readers readily perceive that the 
second person of this trinity, has “energized 
within’ the first: but again, when he says 
that “to involve difficulties must be one 
characteristic of divine revelation,’ it is 


* Tracts, p. 285. 
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equally apparent that, in this case, the 


second person, or reason, has “energized”’ 


without the bishop, (i. e. in some other part 
of space,) or rather that the bishop has 
“energized” without reason! 

Again, when the bishop maintains that 


“each person {in the trinity] by himself is 


God,” in “every attribute of the divine na- 


ture,” and yet that the second and third 
persons are “subordinate,” and “conde- 
scend to inferior offices,” it is also evident 
that here also he energizes without reason, 
or consistency. But great allowance must 
be made for trinitarian writers, and some 


privileges must be granted them, or they 


never could sccomplish their herculean task. | 


They have to prove that three is one, and 
one is three—that the first person produced 


the second, and yet that the second is un- | 


derived, and co-eternal with the first—that 
each person possesses an “ incommunicable 
property”’—“ a distinction in the divine na- 
ture”’—that one is subordinate to the other, 
and performs “inferior offices,” and yet 


that there are not three Gods, but one God. | 


Now, itis demonstrable, that if these wri- 
ters did not energize without reason, they 
never could accomplish their work! 

But it is curious to observe how they clash 
with one another, in the progress of their 
labours. “The idea,” says Dr. Miller, “ of 
a derived or inferior God, is abhorrent to my 
feelings.” “Unless some subordination be 
maintained, we run into tritheism,”’ say Ste- 
phens and Horsley. That, however, which 
is so “ abhorrent” to one trinitarian, is adro- 
eated by another. Thus bishop Bull, a great 
champion for the trinity, asserts not only 
an official, but an eternal 
ordination. . 

The kind of subordination set forth by Dr. 
Miller, between Father and Son, is that the 
Jatter is “second in such a sense as to be 
always named, when a systematic arrange- 
ment of the persons is intended, in the second 
place”! A subordination only modal or nom- 
inal, as when we name the youngest of two 
brothers in the second place, but with bet- 
‘ter veason than the doctor, for he makes his 
second person as old as the first. Now, such 
a “systematic arrangement” of the persons 
of the trinity, as that of Dr. Miller, Ste- 


phets and Hersley denounge as fritheism/ |i 


| 


reason” of the Father. 


Bishop Pearson again, extends this subor- 
dination to something real, and thus consti- 
tutesan “inferior God,” so “abhorrent” to 
the feelings of Dr. Miller. ‘ The Son,” he 
says, “is not only Son in regard of the Fa- 
ther, but also God, by reasonof the same—it 
is no diminution of the Son, to say he is 
jrom another.”* Here the Son is declared 
to be from the Father, and to be God “by 
Now here is a deri- 
ved Deity, as plain as language can express 
it. 

“The Father,” says bishop Horsley, “is 
supreme in office, while the Son and Holy 
Ghost condescend to inferior offices,” (pa. 
271.) Yet, he tells us immediately after- 
wards, that the three persons are indissvlu- 
bly connected: “so sirictly one, that any 
individual thing in the whole world of mat- 
ter and of spirit, presents out a faint shadow 
of their unity.” But if the Son and Holy 
Ghost “condescend,” in anv sense of that 
term, they must be, in a strong point of 
view, separate from the Father: and if they 
perform “inferior offices,” we must under- 
stand that the Father dues not perform them; 
but what then becomes of this “indissoluble 
connection”? Surely these men assume to 
themselves the privilege of writing absurdi- 
ties and contradictions, and afterwards of 
challenging the belief of the rest of the 
world! 

Again; doctor Miller, who pleads for this 
“indissoluble connection” with equal ear- 
nestness, whilst endeavouring to show that 
the title of Father is derived from His eter- 
nal generation of the Son, and not from His 
creating the world, says that on this ground, 
the second person “is more peculiarly enti- 
tled to it [name of Father}, than the first, 
because he (and not the Father) made the 
world and all things. And further, “As 
little reason is there for calling the Father 
by this name, on account of the generation 
of the human nature of the Son in the womb 
of the Virgin, for that was in @ peculiar man- 
ner, the act of the Holy Ghost” !! This, we are 
to understand, was one of those “ inferior offi- 
ces,” which, according to bishop Horsley, 
the Holy Ghost condescended to perform! In- 
dependent of the grossness of these concep- 


* Pearson gn the Creed, p. 24, 
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tions, as applied to a Being, in all points 
of view, infinitely perfect, there is a bold 
and hazardous daring, bordering on impie- 
ty, of which every reflecting, intelligent 
seade®, cannot fail to be deeply sensible, 
however he may find himself at a loss for 
Ianguage in which to express his feelings. 

B. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


“ We have heard out of the law that Christ 
abideth forever.” 


The question whether the practice of sac- 
rificing was originally a human or divine in- | 
stitution, is important, so faras it hath a 
strong bearing on some of those doctrines 
which theologians have interwoven with | 
the Christian religion: for if the practice 
was a mere human contrivance, it is difficult 
to conceive how it could be a type of a fu- 

-ture event, supposed to be planned and. 
foreordained in the divine mind. It seems 
to have been taken for granted, that the 
Jews were really apprised that their sacri- 
fices were typical of a future and a more 
excellent sacrifice. But where is the evi- 
dence of this? There is nothing to be found 
in the Jewish law, to confirm such an idea. 
The Old Testament is silent on the subject. 
Hundreds of years rolled away before there 
was any prediction of the sufferings and | 
death of Christ. David, and after him some 
of the prophets, foretold it, but it did not 
seem to be understood by the Jews, even 
at the coming of the Messiah; and so far 
from their sacrifices leading to Christ, the 
people, when he alluded to his death, px- 
xrzp him, saying, “We have heard out of 
the law, that Christ abideth forever.”— 


= 


Even his disciples were wholly ignorant of h 


the necessity of his sufferings and death.— 
“ Be it far from thee, Lord, (said one of 
them, ) this shall not be unto thee.” How 
then could the Jews consider their own sac- 
rifices as typical of an event, of which they 
had no knowledge? Where is the possibility | 
then, not to say the necessity, of their look- 


ing through their sacrifices, to what has || 


been called the antitype? 
But there is another, and with us, an insu- 


perable difficulty, in admitting this doctrine 
of typical sacrifices. They could never 
have been instituted as such, unless the 
death and sufferings of the Messiah had 
been unconditionally pre-ordained—and if 
this had been predetermined, s6 likewise 
must have been the whole concatenation of 


| events leading thereto, and ail the conse 


quences which grew out of it. Thus the 
doctrine implies, although a tacit, yet, a full 
admission of that of predestination. But we 
deem it wholly inconsistent with the ado- 
rable attributes of the God of love, to decree 
any event conflicting with the free agenty 
of man, and involving him in pain and mise- 
fy. And, as far it respects the Jewish na- 
tion, we feel happy in being able to adduce 
the high authority of Mosxs, in support of 
these views. He foresaw, as détailed in 


the xxviii. ch. of Deuteronomy, the miseries 


that afterwards befel this rebellious people, 
but he foresaw them as conditional and evit- 
able—in like manner as the destruction of 
the Ninevites, and the death of Hezekiah, 
were foreseen, yet were not fulfilled. Thus, 
in verse 15, he says: “ But it shall come to 
pass, 1F thou wilt not hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do 
all his commandments, and his statutes, 

which I command thee this day, that all 
these curses [in that case} shall come upon 
thee, and overtake thee.” Now among 
these curses were the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem: events which were so closely 
connected with, and flowed so naturally 
from, the rejection and crucifixion of the 
Messiah, that ifthe former were conditional, 
so must the latter have been also. To ad- 
mit, therefore, the Jewish sacrifices as ty pi- 
cal of the death of Christ, is to admit that 
the Almighty hath, from all eternity, de. 
creed “ whatsoever comes to pass;”’ er else 
that He instituted symbols of an event, 

which might or might not take place! For 

Moses declares the possibility and practica- 

bility of the Jews “hearkening unto the 

voice of the Lord their God”—observing 
and doing “all his commandments;” and 

had they done this, it would have been im- 
possible for them to have imbrued their 
“wicked hands” in the blood of an innocent 

and holy person. 

But, before we proceed further with tlre 
objections fhaf offer themselves to our 
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minds, we will gi give the meee extract, in 
order that the reader may have a clear idea 
of the doctrine against which we contend: 


“The great doctrine of the incarnation 
of God, is revealed to us in that system of 
sacrifices which existed, under various mod- 
ifications, for four thousand years. The 
keenest minds among the heathen, were 
foiled in attempting to find a reason for 
these sacrifices. They saw them overspread 
the earth—engrafted in every plan of super- 
stition—the origin they could never ace unt 
for; and, indeed, on mere principles of rea- 
son, we can never account for them. That 
the Deity should be pleased with the shed- 


ing of the blood of innocent. victiins, is an 


idea, that the mind of man, Icft to itself, 
would never have formed, Unless there be 
some secret reason for it, other than appears 
to the common sense of unenlightened hu- 
manity, it must seem entirely preposterous. 
We who have the Bible in our hands, are 
infurmed on this subject. We no longer 
wonder why, all over the earth, hecatombs 
have bled, and altars have smoked. We 
find it commanded by the Almighty” —“The 
whole system of sacrifice, we are told, was 
intended to inherit the incarnate Redeemer. 
Whenever the lamb fell beneath the knife 
of the priest, it proclaimed the lamb of God 


which taketh away the sins of the world— 


whenever blood flowed, it declared ‘ with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission.’ 
Christ, even at the altar of Abel, taught this 


_Inartyred saint to repose upon him as a full 


atonement; which, at the same time, by re- 
jecting the sacrifice of Cain, he showed that 
without shedding of BPO there was no sal- 


_ -wation.’’ 


Such is the hypothesis that connects the 
Jewish and other sacrifices with the death 
of Christ: founded, generally, on gratuitous 
assumption, and conflicting with many dec- 
larations in the Bible, from which the proofs 
of it are said to be drawn. It supposes that 
sacrifices were a divine institution—first 


commanded by the Almighty—that He de- 


lighted in ¢/ood—that the offering of Cain 
was refused, because a bloodless one—that 


the Bible reveals all this to us, whilst the 


Jews, who had the Bible, and to whom this 
revelation was so essential, were kept in the 
dark respecting it—nay, their writers even 


declare against it: “1 will take no bullock 
out of thy bouse, nor he-goats out: of thy 
folds: for eve:y beast of the forest is mine, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I know 
all the fowls ofthe mountains; ‘and the wild 
beasts of the fields are mine. If I were hun- 
gry, I would not tell thee; for the world is 
mine, and the fulness thereof. Will I eat 
the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats’? Offer unto me thanksgiving, and pay 
thy vows unto the most high”’—*“ Whose 
offereth praise, glorifieth me; and to him 
that ordereth his conversation aright, will 1 
show the salvation of God.”’ Psal. 50. 


Now if sacrifices were intended to “herald 
an incarnate Redeemer,” how is it that this 
“herald” was dumb—was silent, as to de- 
claring His purpose or office—for we are 
told, “the keenest minds were foiled in at- 
tempting to find a reason for these sacrifi- 
ces” Whenever the lamb fell beneath 
the knife of the priest, it proclaiméd the 
lamb of God,” &c.—but to whom did it 
proclaim it, if the “keenest minds were 
thus foiled”? Neatly the whole Jewish na- 
tion rejected “the lamb of God;” and the 
priests (to whom the herald should at least 
have revealed him,) were so far from recog- 
nizing him, that they were found among his 
most bitter enemies and persecutors! Thus 
these supposed types were wholly ineffec- 
tual. in answering the design ascribed to 
them, both with Jews and Gentiles: for the 
few who did believe on Him, did not arrive 
at this belief through this medium, as is suf- 
ficiently proved by the declaration of the 
Saviour himself to Peter: “ Blessed art thou 
Simon Barjonah, for anv hath 
not revealed this unto thee, but mx Farner 
which is in heaven.” 


But theologians think that they find in 
the declarations of the apostles, and espe- 
cially of Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
a confirmation of the doctrine of typical 
sacrifices; but all this, we believe, comes 
very short of the matter. The apostle avails 
himself, here, of those comparisons. and. 
similitudes which the subject supplies, for 
the sake of illustration: and our Saviour, in 
like manner, compares himself to.a vine, 
and His disciples to the branches; and this 
foes as far to prove that the vine was cre- 
ated on purpose for this occasion, as that 
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sacrifices were instituted to pate ‘the | ever, we ne is far, very far from being the 


death of Christ. j | case, in a great variety of instances, con- 
The whole natural world—the solar sys- | nected with our present gratifications, our 


tem, with all its phenomg¢na—and the earth, || selfishness, or our pride. It was from ob- 
with every thing upon it, may be made to serving this fact, that an ancient philosopher 


typify or represent tlie spiritual world, and characterized man, as a being capable of 


the things thereof, in an almost infinite va- reasoning, but not a reasoning being. Now, 

riety of particulars; but are we to infer from || as one of the most effectual means of re« 
this, that the natural world was framed to | forming this sort of error, is frequently to 
illustrate the spiritual? On this subject, an. ‘hold up to view the result of past expeti- 
eminent writer (Dx. Sykes) remarks, ‘That | ¢nce—the consequences that have from 
to argue from types, is only to argue from || time to time flowed, and which continue to. 
examples or similitudes; and consequently, | t flow from it—I did, without an invidious mp- 
that all inferences drawn from sucl: reason- \ tive, bring into view, in my last essay, some 
ing’, are no further conclusive, than rea- || of the evils that have resulted from a “ writ> 


sonings from similitudes are. The intent | 


of similitudes is only to help to convey some 
ideas more clearly or strongly; so that to 
deduce consequences from a simile, or in- 
fer any thing from other parts of the simile, | 
than what are plainly similar, is absurd. 

That it cannot be proved, that the ceremo- 
nies of the Mosaic law were ever designed 
to prefigure any future events in the state of 
the Messiah’s kingdom. No such declared 
prefigurations are mentioned in the wri- 
tings of the Old Testament, whatever no- 
tions prevailed among the writers who im- 
mediately followed. It is granted that the 
apostles argued from the rites in the Mosaic 
institutions, but this appears to have only 
been by way of illustration and analogy. 


the dispensations of Providence: an analo- | 
gy of things in the natural, as well as the 
moral world, from which it is easy arguing 
by way of parity, and it is very just and 
usual so to do: but that one of these dis- | 
pensations was therefore given to presignify | 
another that was future, can neyer be proy- 
ed, unless it he expressly declared.” 
X. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
A WRITTEN CREED. 
Continued from page 359. 


- It would seem to be a very natural con- 
clusion, that wherever experience can. be 
brought to the aid of reason, against error, 
the latter should fall of course. This, how- 


ten creed; and further reflection on this 
subject, has led me to resume it, and to 
, examine it under several points of view: 
_and for this purpose, I will proceed to ne- 
tice, in .A. Cursory manner, a defence of 
_wrilten creeds: being a lecture read before 
‘the students of the “ theological seminary 
| of the Presbyterian church, at Princeton, 
, July 2, 1824, by Samuel Miller, Professor 
_of Ecclesiastical History and Church Goy- 
ernment, in the said seminary.” 


The lecturer thus commences: “ The 
character and situation of one who is pre- 
paring for the sacred oflice, are interesting 


beyond the power of language to express”’ 
“In all that he is, and im all that he does, 


of himself, but of thousands, mar be in- 
volved.”? 


Thus on the very threshold of his dis- 
course, to prove the importance and utility 
‘of “written creeds,” the author positively 

denies one of the main articles in his own! 
for here he makes the “ eternal welfare” of 
“thousands,” a contingent event—they 
_ “may” or they may not be saved, according 
to what the minister “is,” or what “he 
| does.” But his creed declares that “ by the 
decree of God, all things come to pass 


tably and infallibly.”” Ch.v. art. 2. Again, 


: These angels and men, thus predestinated 
, and foreordained, are particularly and un- 


changeably designed, and their number is so 
| certain and definite, that it cannor be either 
\ encreased or diminished.” Ch. iii, Art. 4.— 


| vicegerent of Christ (like another pope), the 


| salvation or destruction of thousands: may 


_the temporal and cternal welfare, not-only 
There is certainly a general likeness in all | 


| Still, on this same student—on this future 
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A WRITTEN CREED. 


be involved.” For we are told, that—“after 
all, instead of edifying the body of Christ, 
he may become a disturber of its peace, and 
a corrupter of its purity”—this is all very 
possible, but how inconsistent with the 
“written creed”! 

After thus giving his hopeful students, an 
exalted idea of their “inestimable impor- 
tance” to the world, and telling them that 
all “the strong and weak points of their 
character, must and will have {being fore- 
ordained!’ their appropriate effect on every 
thing that they touch,” he asks, **Can you 
wonder, that we daily exhort you to take 
heed to yourselves and your doctrine?”—a 
lesson, truly, which the master himself 


seems to have forgotten!~ ~ 


After this honest “confession,” and plain 
illustration of the impracticability of his 
« written creed,” the doctor proeceds to 
speak of “the importance of creeds and con- 


Sessions, for maintaining the unity and purity 


of the visible church.” 

In page 8, he says “Creeds and confes- 
sions do not claim to be in themselves Jaws 
of Christ’s house, or legis/ative enactments, 
by which any set of opinions are constituted 
truths, and which require, on that account, 
to be received as truths among the mem- 
bers of his family.” 

In this author’s polemical writings, there 
is, generally, an air of plausibility, and some- 
times not a little sophistry. Thus, by a cu- 
rious mode of expression, he avoids the 


main practical question respecting creeds. — 


*Creeds and confessions do not claim,” &c. 
Now itis very evident that “cteeds and 
confessions” cannot, “in themselves,” 
“claim to be” any thing—they have not 
mouths to anathematize, nor hands to en- 
force their “laws’”’: but had the author said 


- that ereed-makers did not claim, &c., he 


would have clearly stated a positive untruth, 
the contrary of such a proposition being 
practically demonstrated by all experience. 
Yet such is the sense which he wishes, in 
this disguised form, to convey. Creed ma- 
kers do not “require” that their creeds should 
be “received as truths.” This is, when trans- 
lated, the author’s meaning. But what are 
creeds made for, if they are not to be re- 
ceived as truths? All history may be cited 
to prove that they have “required” this. 


In my last, I gave some examples. I will 
here give a few of the “legal enactments,”’ 


formerly made by the author’s brethren, in 
New England: 


**No one shall be a fréeman or give a vote; 
unless he be converted, or a member in free 
communion of one of the churches allowed 
in this dominion”—j. e. a subscriber to the 
author’s creed. 

“No one shall hold any officé who is not 
sound in the faith, [no one can be at a Joss 
how to understand this, | and faithful to this 
dominion; and whoever gives a vote to suck 
a person, shall pay a fine of one pound.” 

“No Quaker or dissenter from the estab- 
lished worship [creed] of the dominion, shall 
be allowed to give a vofe for the election of 
a magistrate or any officer.” 

“No food or lodging shall be offered to 
a Quaker, Adamite, or other heretic,” [i. e.. 
any one rejecting the creed! } 

“If any person turns Quaker, he shall be 
banished, and not suffered to return or pain 
of death,” (for departing from the creed. } 

“No one shall read common-prayers, keep 
Christmas, or saints’ day, make mince pics, 
dance, play cards, or play on any instrument 
of music, except the drum, the frumpet, and 
the jews-harp”!! [for so the creed ordains.} 

“ But these were times of ignorance and 
darkness,” it may well be said,—“creed- 
makers are now more moderate and enlight- 
ened,” &c. Has the Ethiopian changed 
his skin’ I presume not. Hear the modern 
lamentation of L. Beecher, over the “ an- 
cient dominion’ in Connecticut, the very 
place where the above “enactments” were 
passed: 

“The religious and civil order of the state 
commenced their existence together, and 
together they will ive or expire—the fathers 
of Connecticut, with singular wisdom, pro- 
vided for its perpetuity, [the above laws for 
example.] Without the religious order of 
the state, [the Calvinistic creed,] to form 
the conscience, and establish the fear of the 
Lord, our institutions which have stood al- 
most two centuries, could not have endured 
ayear. Let the ancient churches, and the 
doctrines which have purified and cheered 
them -{the creed again], be broken down, 
and soon Connecticut will be Connecticut 
no more’—“Ts it not time then, to awake 
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to our duty, that by a vigorous enterprize, we 
may retrieve what is past.””—O! for the sword 
of the Lord and Gideon, to restore the “an- 
cient dominion” !! See Berean, p. 15, 31. 


Now, let us hear another modern creed- 
monger of the same school—*“In the mean 
time, three unclean spirits, like frogs, issu- 
ed from the mouth of the dragon, or Satan— 
they are the spirits of devils, or demons of 
an infernal character. These are the abom- 
inable heresies, or errors of our own age, In- 
fidelity, Socinianism, Quakerism, dArminian- 
ism; corruptions in divine worship, which 
have originated from the prince of dark- 
ness.” Ibid. <A noble testimony on behalf 
of “a written creed.” How would this 
ereed-monger destroy the works of “the 
prince of darkness,” asthe prophet hewed 
down Agag before the Lord! _ 

Afother modern advocate for “creeds and 
confessions,” pronounces all day-preaching 
to be fanaticism, and the authors fanatics 
and disturbers of the church of Christ. Ibid. 
15. 

Want of room restricts me to one more 
example, which is the modest author, even 
doctor: Miller himself, who has contended 
inthe “formal volume,” andthe “ humble | 
pamphlet,” for the articles of his own creed, | 
as though they were “ constituted truths.” 

Thus, he treats those who argue, not 
against the ¢rinity, but merely against Ais 
view of it, as guilty of impiety:* and those 
who have dared to oppose his creed, by so- 
ber argument, he calls “‘ poisoned agents” — 


“Creeds,” continues the author, “are only 
summaries, extracted from the Scriptures, 
of a few of those great Gospel doctrines, 
which are taught by Christ himself.” 

- A fine illustration this, of a creed! But 
where is the use of this summary, whilst we 
| have the original, to which we can recur, 
and where we may find, not only “a few,”’ 
but all “those great gospel doctrines” ?— 
What additional force or virtue do they ac- 
quire by being ¢ransposed into “a written 
creed”? 

He proceeds.—“ Butthey [the creed-mg- 
kers] simply consider it (a creed] as a list of 
the leading truths which the Bible teaches, 
which of course ALL MEN OUGHT TO BELIBYE, 
because the Bible voxs teach them.” Here 
the matter is brought to some point; and 
the writer’s own creed will furnish some 


The Westminster divines “ senile 
the doctrine of election and reprobation a 
“ leading truth of the Bible, and as “all men 
oveuT to believe it” “of course,” therefore 
fines and imprisonment were decreed by the 
Calvinists, against all who wickedly denied 
it. So Calvin “considered” that the Bible 
“ does teach” the trinity, although this word 
is not found there, and burnt ServetuS for 
believing otherwise; whilst the author, his 
worthy disciple, charges those who reject 
it now, with impiety and blasphemy! For 
more examples, I refer to my last essay, and 


"Tne paragraph. 


the numbers of the “ Berean.” Ww. 
compares them to the “plagues of Egypt” 3 
—they “blaspheme” and “degrade reli- ee 
gion,”’+ he says:—together with much more 
of a similar character, denoting a spirit of } 6 eee 


intolerance, disgraceful to the age in which 
he lives, and still more to the cause of that 
tolerent and peaceful religion, which, with 
such a blind zeal, he professes to defend. 
Such then being the temper and spirit 
ef modern advocates for creeds, as fairly ex- 
hibited by the fruits which they bring forth, 
the declaration of this writer, that creeds 
do not claim to be received as “ constituted 
truths,” is wholly gratuitous, nay, stands in 
direct opposition to every day’s experience. 


/ 
* See Miller’s Letters, &c. pp. $6, 93. 
tld. 12, 29. 


From the abuse of these excellent produc. 
tions, much less benefit has flowed from 
them, than would otherwise have been pro- 
duced. They have been abused, princi- 
pally, intwoways: 1st.—by receiving them 
as the on/y and primary rule and guide in 
the concerns of salvation; and 2d—by place 
ing too little value on them, or rejecting 
them altogether: and I know not which of 
i these two extremes has caused the most 
mischief. 

From the exaltation of them above their 
real place and merits, together with tlre al- 


plain and “simple” illustrations of 
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most inumerable sects and parties, to. which | 
they have given rise, each relying on them 
as the only standard of religious faith, and 
each interpreting them variously; and each 
persecuting the other in turn—such are the 
causes. which have produced an appalling 
catalogue of crimes and butcheries erin 
out Christendom,. 


~ That they cannot be received as the only 


wimary and universal director or rule of | 
faith, is evident from the following reasons: |, 


1. They are not. the only rule, because 
the Holy Spirit in the heart, is declared by 
themselves, and known and believed in by 
most Christians, to be also a director. 


They. are not the primary rule, be- 
cause the Holy Spirit that gave thein forth, 
is admitted, even by those who confer on 
them this character, to be necessary to im- 
part the true sense of them, and is, and was, 
primary to them. 


@ They are not the universal director, 
because not a tenth part of mankind have 


_ ever hadthe opportunity of consulting them. 


Unless, indeed, we believe that no director 
has been furnished by an all-merciful Creg- 
bare to nine-tenths of His rational family. 

4. They are not the primary and only 


| 


leu: yet if as much ie been said by one, 
not in /oly orders, there would have been no 
end to the clamours of the clergy: 


“The Greck manuscripts of St. Paul’s 
-episiles,” says my author, “amount, as far 
as te know them, to more than one hun- 
dred and fifty; and the Greek manuscripts 
‘of the Gospel, with which we are acquaint- 


| ed, amount to more than three hundred and 


= 


| fifty. But among all these manuscripts, 


there is none which is so far entitled to pre- 
cedence, as to be received for the true copy, 
of which we are in search, In fact, the truth 
lies scattered among them all. Nor is an 


|| examination of these manuscripts, numerous 


as they are, alone sufficient for the object 
we have in view. The quotations of the 
Greek testament, in the voluminous quota- 
tiens of the Greek fathers, must likewise be 
examined, that we may know what they 
found in their Greek manuscripts. The an- 
cient versions may also be consulted, in orm 
der to learn what the writers of those ver- 
sions found in their copies of the Greek tes- 
tament. When all these collections from 
manuscripts, fathers and versions, have been 
formed and reduced into proper order, we 
have then to determine in every single in- 
which, among the various’ readings, 


because they abundantly testify of |! probably the genuine And that 
themselves, that they are not, but direct the know hew determine, 
inquirer to something antecedent, primary establish laws of criticism, cattulated to 
and superior—even to the law of the spirit | counteract the causes which produced the 
of life, We tttin in the Heart, | Variations, and by these means to restore 
, the true copy of which we are in search.— 


5. They are not the only rule, because ; 
they cannot furnish a precedent, in one case | 


in fifty or more, for the infinite number and 
variety of moral and religious duties requi- 
red of men. 

6. They are not the only rule, beeause 
they are ever liable to be misconstrued by 
the reader, corrupted by the priest, and 
subject to the errors of translators and tran- 
scribers; and it is incredible that the salva- 
tion of men should be made to rest on con- 


tingencies, beyond their controul. 
* "The following extract, relating to the last | 


objection, is taken from “lectures on divin- 
ty,” by Herbert Marsh, an English bishop 
and professor of divinity, in the University. 
We have mot heard that the cry of Aeresy 


The manuscripts of the Greek testaments 
during the fourteen hundred years which 


, elapsed from the apostolic ages to the inven- 


tion of printing, were exposed, like other 
‘manuscripts, to mistakes in transcribing; 
and as every copy had unavoidably some 
errors, those errors multiplied with the mul- 
tiplication of the copies. Letters, syllables 
and words were added, omitted or transpo- 
sed, from mere carelessness in writing, whe- 
ther the writer transcribed from a manu- 
script before him, or wrote, as was frequent- 
ly the case, ftom the dictation of another. 
| In the latter case, his ear might bewdeceiv- 
| ed by a similarity in the sound of different 

words; in the former case, his eye might be 


| deceived by a similarity in their form, by 
has been started against him by the ortho- } different words having the same final sylf- 
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vole, or by different sentences having the 
same final word. At other times the tran- 
scriber misunderstood the manuscript from 
which he copied—either falsely interpreting 
its abreviations, or falsely dividing the 
words, where they were written (as in the 
most ancient manuscripts) without intervals. 
Or the fault might be partly attributable to 
the manuscript itself, in cases where its let- 
ters were wholly or partially effaced or faded. 
But the grossest errors are alterations made | 
hy design. ‘The transcribers of the Greek 
testament were not bound like the transcri- 
bers of the Hebrew Bible, by rules prescri- 
bed to them ina Masora, or critical law 
oook. Hence they often took the liberty 
ef improving, as they supposed, on that man- 
uscript, of which it was their business to 
give only a copy; a liberty similar to that 
which is now taken in a printing office, 
where a compositor often improves on the 
manuscript ef an author. But the most, 
fruitful source of designed alterations, was 
the removal of marginal annotations into the 
_ text. Indeed, to this cause may be ascrib- 
ed the alterations from parallel passages, 
whenever those parallel passages had been 
written in the margin. Other marginal 
notes consisted of explanations or applica- 
tions of the adjacent text; and when a man- 
uscript with such notes fell into the hands 
of a transcriber, he either supposed that 
they were parts of the text accidentally 
omitted and supplied in the margin, or con- 
sidered them as useful additions, which there 
would be no harm in adopting. In either 
case, he took them into the text of that 
manuscript.” V. 


give thee for it, a better vineyard than it, or 
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THE INDIANS. 


* And it came to pass after these things, | 
that Naboth, the Jezereelite, had a vineyard | 
which was in Jezereel, hard by the palace | 
of Ahab, king of Samaria. And Ahab spake | 
unto Naboth, saying, give me thy vineyard, | 
that I may have it for a garden of herbs, be- 
cause it as near wnto my house, and I will: 


if it seems good to thee, I will give thee the 
worth of it in-money: And Naboth said te 
Ahab, the Lord forbid it me that 1 should 


give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee.” 
KIn6s. 


The President, in a late message to 
Congress, urges the removal of the Jndian 
tribes from the lands which they now occu- 
py, “within the limits of the states and ter- 
ritories, to the country lying westward and 
northward thereof.” The number of souls 
to. be removed, are about one hundred thou- 
sand: and the quantity of lands claimed by 
them, (and held under solemn treaties,} 
amounts to about seventy seven millions of 
acres. 


The reasons for this high handed mea- 
sure, as given in the message, are strong 
and imposing—they are to promote “the 
interest and happiness of those tribes,” and 
to “shield them from impending ruin:” for 
in their present situation, we are told “their 
degradation and extermination will be in- 
evitable.”’ Hence, it would seem, that the 
present condition of these Indians is, in a 
high degree perilous and distressing! Yet 
the document transmitted by J.C. Calhoun, 
the Secretary of the War Department, and 
which accompanies the President’s message, 
seems not a little to conflict with the infer- 
ence that may be drawn from the latter. 


Almost all the tribes,” says the secreto» 
ry, “ proposed to be affected by the arrange- 
ment, are more or less advanced in the arts 
of civilized life, and there is scarcely one of 
them, which have not the establishment of 
schools in the nation, affording at once the 


| means of moral, religious and intellectual im- 


provement.’ Again, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, from the following sentence, how a 
removal into the wilderness, can promote 
‘the interest and happiness of these tribes.” 
“ One of the greatest evils—“and so fatal to 
the race”—to which they {the Indians] are 
subject, is that incessant pressure of ouy 


| population, which forces them from seat to 


seat, without allowing time for that mora? 
and intellectual improvement, for which they 
appear to be naturally eminently suscepti- 
ble.” 


The first step towards civilizing the In. 
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a 


concerned to promote their welfare—to be 


together, of discordant character; and many 


- that will surround them. Here also, their 


extermination”!!! 
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dians, and promoting their and i in- 
tellectual improvement,” is to draw them capiring in Con- 


off from the wild and wandering habits of 
the savage, to the more settled and sober 
precincts of agriculture. This object has 
been attained, as it regards several of the 


The following is taken from the “ West- 
ern Recorder,” a paper professing “ evan- 
gelical principles,” published at 


tribes, and is in a state of progression with |j N- York:— 


many of the rest; for they are all “ more or 
less advanced in the arts of civilized life.” 
But they are now, it seems, to be separated 
from their farms, many of which they have 
highly improved—from a mart for the fruits 
of their sober industry—from their comfort- 
able dwellings, and all the nameless alvan- 
tages which the “arts of civilized life” have 

planted around them—from their schools, 
and from those who aré now religiously 


exposed, in the words of the secretary to 
that “hostility which must almost necessa- 
rily take place, among tribes hastily broughi 


cast ona “waste howling wilderness,” and | 


of which are actuated by feelings far from 
being friendly towards each other;”—and 
he might have added, to the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, of the wild and savage tribes 


moral habits will have to encounter fierce 
temptations, which even the civilized Amer- 
dan finds too powerful to resist! 


But yet, this “removal” is to promote 
“the interest and happiness of those tribes” 
—to shield them from impending ruin’”— 
“to prevent their degradation, and inevita- 


But should those tribes, as by a miracle, 
rise above all the difficulties and dangers, 
mora! and physical, to which their new situ- 
ation will expose them—should they, by a 
fifty years persevering toil, hand down to 


their children, what we had wrested from } 


their fathers—houses, barns, orchards, gar- 
dens, and fields of waving grain—then again 
will they behold at their threshold, this evil 
“ so fatal to the rdce”—even that “ incessant 
pressure of our population, which forces them 
from seat to seat:”’—and again will they hear 
the imperative language, “ Give me thy vine- 
yard, that I may have it for a garden of 
herbs, ond I will give thee for a 


singyard if? 


“ The as of Connecticut, | to their 
everlasting disgrace, have appointe! a 15:7. 
versalist for their chaplain. We care not to 
inquire what motives led to such a step; 
there is not a single cireumstance which can 
have the least temlency to wipe off the 


disgrace.” 


If the man thus elected, be one who <icals 
justly, loves mercy, and walks humbly, we 
should esteem this “ single circumstance,” 
some “apology” for the legislature; because 
in religion, we think practice before theory; 
and would judge a person rather by his 
works, than by his words; for it is “by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” But we know 
of “no apology” for the spirit and temper 
that dictated the above paragraph; and we 
think that true religion has more to fear 
from such a spirit, than from the above act, 
or any other act, of the rovernment of Con- 
necticut. Added to this, the “orthodox” 
ought to be the last to start the cry of “ her- 
esy” in New-England; because we believe 
that their intolerance, coupled with the 
violent doctrines which they hold, have 
tended, more than all other causes, to drive 
men to embrace opposite religious senti- 
ments, whether true or false. Extremes 
often lie near to each other: thus implicit 
faith and infidelity, are separated only by a 
thin partition.* Every day’s experience, 
in short, teaches that the convictions of the 
understanding form the only safe ground 
work for that religious faith which over- 
comes the world, and which worketh by 
love to the purifying of the heart. Our 
erced, comparcd with the thirty-nine articles, 
or with the confession of faith, will thus, it 
is true, be circumscribed within narrow lim- 
its; but every article of it will ée//, for we 


* We have a clear evidence of this im. 
portant truth, on a large scale, furnished by 
the state of religion in France, during, and 
fora long tine after, the French revélu- 


i} fion. 
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will show 


thus “glorify our Father which is in hea- 
ven.” 


To our Correspondents. 


Communications which concern the Be- 
rean, have been sometimes directed to Men- 
denhall Walters—hereafter all communi- 
cations for this paper must be addressed fo 
the Editor of the Berean. 


SELECTED. 


“1. The end of religion is not the estab- 
lishment of any particular form of worship. 
None has been enjoined by Jesus. Men 
may pay their vows at Jerusalem or at Ge- 
rizim; or where he himself often rendered 
his devotions, in the solitude of the desert, 
or under the open canopy of heaven. The 
religious homage is always acceptable which 

js offered in spirit and in truth. The con- 
secrated altar is the pure and upright heart; 
and the incense which finds its way to hea- 
ven, is kind affection to man, and humble 
piety to God. 

“2, Nor is the establishment of any parti- 
cular system of faith, the end of religion.— 
Jesus prescribed no such system. To the 
inquiries of the young ruler as to the quali- 
fications requisite for eternal life, the an- 
swer of Jesus implied not what he must be- 
lieve, but what he must do. Mat. xix. 16. 
Men are not better merely because they are 
wiser than other men. A correct faith is of 
no value, but as it promotes virtue; and in 


itself it has no merit, except as far as it is | 


the fruit of diligent and rational inqyiry, and 
a humble and candid temper. 

“ Principles are important; knowledge in 
religion is valuable. Some religious prin- 
ciples are favorable to virtue and happiness; 
some are unfavorable; and if pursued in all 
their consequences, would lead to vice; but 
in the most erroneous systems of faith, there 
is commonly a spirit, which in some degree 
redeems the bad consequences; and even 
those christians whose opinions differ most 
from ours, and among whom there are many 
$f eminent virtue and piety, who speak dis- 


faith “by our works,” and | 


severe witil the faults of their children, and 
are pleased when they do well; and though 
we are sometimes told, that the more im- 
moral a man is, the nearer he is to the king- 
dom of heaven, yet in our virtuous commu- 
nity, no one has had the presumption to ad- 
vise Men to go on in their vices, by way of 
working out their salvation. Principles are 
highly important; religious truth fs of jm- 
mense valuc; therefore we study and write 
and preach; but charity is of more value 
than truth; and no principles of religious be- 
lief are of sufficient moment to justify oné 
christian in his attempts to pinion the con- 
science or judgment of a fellow christian; 
or to lay him upon the iron frame of ancient 
despotism, and eut him off, , if he happens 
fo be too long, or stretch him out, if he is. 
tdo short, soasto fit him exactly to the 
standard, which his presumption or self- 
sufficiency has set up. We are far from 
deeming error harmless. We are solicitous 
to promote our own views of rcligion, be- 
cause we deem them true, and highly con- 
ducive to virtue and happiness: but in the 
propagation of truth, we hold no méans 
lawful except reason and persuasion; and 
beyond what reason and persuasion will da,. 
no man has a right to coatrol, nor, unless by 
courtesy, to inquire into the religious opins 
ions of another. 


“ There never was a character more free 
from sectarian or party prejudices than that 
of Jesus. There is nota word, nor an acag, 
tion of his, that looks like an attempt te 
forma party. Did he prescribe any creed* 
Did he inculcate any particular form of wor- 
ship? Nothinglike it. Read the sermon on tbe 
mount; is there any system of religious doc- 
trines there? Read the solemn and sublime 
account of the final retribution, and the in-- 
structive parable of the talents in the twen- 
ty-fifth chapter of Matthew; and you may 
learn the grounds, on which the future des- 
tiny of mankind will be determined. Is it 
there said to the persons who were accept. 
ed, that they were accepted because they 
believed any particular doctrines; or because 
they observed any particular rites or forms 
of worship; or because they belonged to 
any particular sect or party? It is because 
they relieved the necessitous, and visited 


paringly of good works, even they are often ‘ the sick and the prisoner; and because they 
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faithfully employed the talents, which were 
 entfusted to their care, that they were ap- 


proved, and called upon to ‘enter into the 
joy of their Lord.’ “2 


“ Most of the divisions which have rent 
the Christian church, alJ the assumptions 
which one set of men take upon themselves 
over others, all this looking down with 
scorn upon persons, who are not of the same 
party or the same religion as ourselves, all 
this talking about my church or your church, 
are the offspring of vanity, and spring from 
a miserable selfishness. Bigotry is odious. 
The bigotted spirit of party is not peculiar 
to any set of men; there are bigots among 
the Unitarians as well as among the Trinita- 
rians; men who are still in the twilight, and 
have taken only a very partial view of the 
providence of God; men of limited minds, 
who have yet to.learn what Jesus is. Ac- 
tuated by narrow sentiments, they would 
fence in themselves and their friends, and 
exclude the rest of the world. It springs 
from the same contracted views, that we are 
sometimes told that God has elected of his 
own sovereign pleasure, and without any 
reference to mortal character, a few of the 
human race to eternal happiness; and that 
he has formed the rest of the human race 
only for eternal misery; a doctrine, which if 
I could convince myself the Bible taught, I 
would cast it from me forever; persuaded 
that that could never be a revelation from 
God, which inculcates sertiments so oppo- 
sed to the dictates of reason and benevo- 
lence, and to the voice of universal nature 
around me; and I would betake myself with 
my children into the open fields to learn my 
religion of the lilies, which are clothed by 
an unseen hand with more than regal splen- 
dor, and of the birds of the air, which, 
though they have neither store house nor 
barn, are fed by a bounty as constant as 


their being; and there we could have no 


doubt that we also have a Father in heaven, 
nor fear that, even amidst the countless 
millions of his great tamily, we should be 
forgotten or neglected; and we could lift 
upour souls with a firm confidence in that 
gracious, impartial, and providence, 
which ‘taketh care of oxen,’ which hears 
the raven’s ays and watches the sparrow’s 
fail.” {Ch. Re 


-“ Many preachers of the present day, whe 
verily believe they only adhere to the ‘faith 
once delivered to the saints,’ would fain. 
make their less informed hearers imagine, 
that on the essential doctrines of the gospe!}, 
there is no difference of opinion amongst 
them. This, it appears to me, is a merc 
fiction. Any man of common understand- 
ing, who has perused their publications for 
the three last years, must be convinced that 
there is an essential difference of opinion 
among them, on many important articles of 
their creed;—and he must also be convinc- 
ed that what is called orthodoxy, has under- 
gone an essential change during the last 
twenty years. It would be a very easy mat- 
ter, by referring to their publications, te 
prove the truth of these assertions. At pre- 
sent I shall refer only to their difference of 
opinion on the important doctrine of the 
atonement. Within a short period, three 
discourses have been published on this doc- 
trine—one by Dr. Murdock, Professor ai 
Andover; a second by Mr. Stewart, Profes- 
sor at Andover; anda third by Dr. Dana, 
minister in Londonderry. 

“*Dr. Murdock thinks the atonement te 
be a display or exhibition, by means of the 
sufferings of Christ, of the justice of God, 
for the purpose of impressing his creatures, 
as they would be impressed by the execu- 
tion of his law. It is thus a symbol whick 
operates as a substitute for the execution of 
the law.’ 


“ *Mr. Stewart thinks the atonement te 
consist in the substitution of Christ’s suffer- 
ing in the place of man’s punishment, so as 
to be received as an equivalent, not in kind 
and quantity, but in regard to the end to be 
answered.’ 

“* Dr. Dana thinks the atonement to con- 
sist in a more exact and literal substitution 
of Christ’s sufferings in the place of man’s 
punishment, so that as a surety he paid our 
debt, both of obedience and suffering, and 
his merits ay be properly said to be impu- 
ted to us.’ 

“ Here we can see the difference for our- 
selves. That these gentlemen think this 
difference of some importance, may be in- 
ferred from the following correct statement. 
At a meeting of the Andover association of 


Tonisters, during the last season, several 
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students of the Theological Institution pre- 
sented themselves for examination and ap- 
probation. One of them was asked, by a 
member of the association, to explain his 
views of the atonement. The young man | 
- made no reply. He was asked a second 
time. The only reply was a nod of the head. 
The question was put a third time. A very 
evasive answer was returned. After the 
examination had closed, the young man 
came to the clergyman, and said he presu- 
med he ought to apologise for his apparent 
rudeness in not answering his question; but, 
said he, you know it does not do for us 
young mento give our opinion on those 
subjects, concerning which the heads of the 
faculty have not yet come to an agreement,” 
NV. H. Sentinel. 


Christ also saith, ‘If any man love me, | 


my Father willlove him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abede with him,’ 
That is, according to the doctor’s* theology, 
-gertain books of Scripture will come to him, 
and make their abode with him; for he ex- 
pressly confineth the constant abode, and 
supreme illumination of God, to the holy | 
Scriptures. Therefore (horrible to say) | 
God’s inward presence, his operating power | 
of life and light in our souls, his dwelling 
in us, and we in Him, is something ofa | 
lower nature, that only may occasionally | 
happen, and has /ess of God in it, than the | 
dead letter of Scripture, which alone is his 
constant abode and supreme illumination. | 
—~Miserable fruits of a paradoxical genius! 
“Christ from heaven saith, ‘ Beliold I stand 
at the door and knock; if any man hear my 
voice, and open unto me, I will come into 
him, and sup with him.’ This is his trve 
eminent fulfilling of his prophetic promise 
ef being a comforter, and spirit of truth to 
his Church, to the end of the world. But 
accotding to the doctor we are to under- 
stand, that not the beavenly.Christ, but the 
New Testament continually standeth and 
knocketh at the door, wanting to enter into 


=. 


the heart, and sup with it; which is no bet- 
ter than holding, that when Christ calls him- 
self Alpha and Omega, he means not him- 
self, but the New Testament. Again, ‘1 am 


the vine, ye are the branches; as the branch 


Warburton. 


cannot bear fruit OF itself, except it abide 
in the vine, nO mote can ye, except ye abide 
in me; for without me, ye can do noth- 
ing.’ Now take the doctor’s comment, and 
then the truth of all these words of Christ 
was Only temporary, and could be true no 
longer, than till the books of the New Tes- 
tament were written; for then all this, which 
Christ had affirmed of himself, of the cer- 
tainty and necessity of his life and power in 
them, cuded in the personal appearance of 
Christ, and passed over to the written words 
of the New Testament, and they are the 
true yine, and we its branches, they are 


that, without which we can do nothing.— | 


For thus it must be if, as the doctor affirms, 
the writings of the New Testament are that 


by which we are to understand, the con- 


stant abode, and supreme illumination. of 
God in man. Now absurd, and even blas- 
phemous, as this interpretation of the fore- 
going is, it must be evident to every reader, 
that it is all the doctur’s own; for the letter 
of Scripture is only made here, to claim that 
divinity to itself, which the doctor has open- 
ly affirmed to be true of it. 

“ Rabbi,’ saith Nicodemus to Christ, ‘we 
‘| Know that thou art a teacher come from 
God:’ Now that which was here truly said 


of Christ in the flesh, is the very truth that | 


must be said of the Scripture, teaching in 
| ink and paper; it isa teacher come from God, 
and therefore fully to be believed, highly 
reverenced, and strictly followed. But, as 
Christ’s teaching in the flesh, was only pre- 
paratory to his future, vital teaching by the 
spirit: so, the teaching of the Scripture by 
words written with ink and paper, is only 
preparatory and introductory, to all that 
inward, essential teaching of God, which is 
by his spirit and truth within us. Every 
other opinion of the holy Scripture, but that 
of an outward teacher and guide to God’s 
inward teaching and illumination in our 
souls, is but making an idol-god of it: Isay 
an idol-god; for to those who rest in it as 
the constant abode and supreme illumina- 
tion of God with them, it can be nothing 
else. For, if nothing of divine faith, love, 
hope or goodness, can have the least birth 
or place in us, but by divine inspiration; 
they who think these virtues, may be suffi- 
ciently raised in us by the letter of Scrip. 
ture, do in truth and reality,make the letter 
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of Scripture their inspiring God. The apos- 
tles preached, and wrote to the people by 
divine inspiration. But what do they say 


_ of their inspired doctrine, and teachings’— 


What virtue or power was there in them’ 
Do they say that their words and teachings 
was the very promised Comforter, the Spi- 
vit of Truth, the true abode, and Supreme 
Mlumination of God in the souls of men? So 
far from sucha blasphemous thought, that 
they affirm the direct contrary, and com- 
pare ll their inspired teachings and instruc- 
tions, to the dead works of bare planting 
and watering, and which must continue 
dead, till life come into them from another 
and much higher Power.” ‘1 have planted,’ 
saith Paul, ‘ Apollos hath watered, but God 
gave the increase.’ And then further to 
show, that this planting and watering, which 
was the highest work that an inspired apos- 
tle could do, was yet, in itself, to be consi- 
dered as a lifeless, powerless thing, he adds 
*So then, neither is he that planteth, any 
thing; nor he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase.’ But now, if this must 
be said of all that, which the inspired apos- 
fles taught in outward words, that it was 
nothing in itself, was without power, with- 
out life, and only such a preparation towards 
life, as is that of planting and watering; must 
not that same be said of their inspired teach- 
ings, when left behind them in writing’ For 
what else are the apostolical Scriptures, but 
those very instructions and teachings, put 


into writing, which they affirmed to be but 


bare planting and watering, quite powerless 
in themselves, till the living. Spirit of God 
worked with them? Or will any one say, 
that what Paul, Peter, John, &c. spoke by 
inspiration from their own mouths, was in- 
deed but bare planting and watering, in or- 
der to be capable of receiving life from God; 
Inuit when these apostolical teachings and 
instructions, were written on paper, they 
were raised out of their first inability, got 
the nature of God himself, became spirit and 
life, and might be called the great quicken- 
ing power of God, or, as the doctor says, 
the constant abode, and supreme illumina- 
tion of his spirit with us? tae 


_ “It would be great folly and perverseness, 


= 


= 
to charge me here, with slighting, or les. 
sening the true value, use, and importance, 
of the inspired apostolical Scriptures; for if 
the charge was just, it must lie against Paul 
and not against me; since I say nothing of 
them, but that which he saith, and in his 
own express words, viz. that all their la- 
bour of preaching, instructing and writing 
by divine inspiration, had in themselves ne 
other nature, use, or power, than that of 
such planting and watering as could not 
fructify, tilla higher power, than was in 
them, gave life and growth to that, which 
they planted and watered. 

“I exceedingly love and highly reverence 
the divine authority of the sacred writings 


| of the apostles and evangelists, and would 


gladly persuade every one to be as deeply 
affected with them, and pay as profound @ 
regard to them, as they would to an Elijah; 
a St. John Baptist, ora Paul, whom they 
knew to be immediately sent from heaven, 
with God’s message to them. I reverence 
them as a literal teuth of and from God, as 
much the greatest heavenly blessing, that 
can be outwardly bestowe/l upon us. I re- 
verence them as doing, or fitted to do, all 
that good amongst Christians now, which 
the apostles did in their day; and as of the 
same use and benefit to the Church of every 
age, as their planting and watering was to 
the first.” 
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(cPNumbers from the commencemeut of 
the work, can yet be furnished to future 
subscribers. 
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